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THE DRAMA UNDER CANVAS. 


Hovertne on the outskirts, nay, on the very 
selvage (and a cruelly rough and uneven one it is) of 
the theatrical profession, some born to ‘that state 
of life’ many more driven into it by some 
incapacity or unfitness for the ‘ regular’ boards, are 
Booth Performers. Amongst these, professionals of 
repute are sometimes drifted by adverse circum- 
stances, for ‘we maun do muckle i’ this warld 
that we hae little wull for, but are sure to seize 
the first opportunity of returning to the superior 
comfort, remuneration, and society to be found in a 
legitimate theatre. My earliest experience of booth- 
life began thus: my husband and I were at Rock- 
vale in Lancashire, situationless, when one morning 
a Mr Flower was announced. Having introduced 
himself as the ‘ propperioter’ of a ‘consarn’ at 
Roemills—‘only two mile off’—he informed us that 
he was ‘mortal hard up for a leeadin’ lady ;’ his 
‘owd woman an’ Alf Sellers’s missus’ bei 
‘nobbut a kind o’ stopgaps, loike ;’ that he didn’t 
visit fairs, but should ‘stick to private business 
a’th summer,’ and that if it suited us, we could 
join him. Weary of our profitless vacation, we 
resolved to make an essay in booth-life, and 
having agreed with this gentleman for a week’s 
notice on either side, in case of separation, he 
departed. The ‘consarn’ was a sharing one ; and 
in consideration of my undertaking to play the 
‘entire lead’ (for which, by the by, no woman oa 
earth is fit, since the very qualities of voice, figure, 
and features that ‘make’ a Juliet, mar a Lady 
Macbeth), and of my husband’s uniting low comedy 
and buffo-singing, we were to have three shares, 
paid nightly. 

I had never seen the interior of a portable theatre, 
but conjecturing that dressing accommodations 
would be limited, I put on, under my walking- 
gear, my page’s suit of green velvet and gold braid, 
for Walter, in Blood for Blood, which I had told Mr 
Flower I could perform without a rehearsal. The 
farce was to be the Ploughman turned Lord, so my 
better-half packed up his Robin Roughead’s dress 
in his carpet-bag, and at seven o’clock we were at 


Roemills. We had been directed to turn off the 
main street at an opening near the Crown and 
Squirrel. On doing so, we found ourselves in a. 
long dark alley, between the high dead walls of 
two huge woollen mills, at the end of which we 
came out upon a large bleak plot of what a notice 
on a board designated ‘ building-ground,’ otherwise, 
it might have been mistaken for a quagmire. 
About a hundred yards in the rear of the monster 
factories, and looking, in reference to those lofty 
buildings, like a very diminutive and frightfully- 
battered old cock-boat in the wake of two magni- 
ficent men-of-war, was the object of our search, the 
Thespian temple. A miserably shabby Booth it 
was—not above forty feet in length, and twenty in. 
breadth. -In front was a narrow platform, with a 
rickety step-ladder to climb up by; and a man, 
whom you would have set down as a dissipated 
stable-help, was making the wretchedness of his 
surroundings more apparent by ‘lighting up,’ an 


ing | operation easily performed by setting fire to two 


flaring fat-pans—yed earthenware dishes, the size of 
dinner-plates, and about a foot deep. Having placed 
one at each end of the platform (which I found after- 
wards was called the ‘ parade’), he carefully wiped 
his greasy hands in his fox-skin cap, fetched out a 
big drum, and thumping on it as hard as he could 
with one drumstick, while at the same time he. 
played the ghost of a tune on a shrill tin whistle, 
produced with those two instruments a most 
discordant and dismal din. 

Matters appeared so discouraging that we were 
almost tempted to return home without giving our 
new situation a trial ; but we had never been known 
to break our word, and we had distinctly promised 
to act that night at Roemills, so my husband 
carried me over the slough, and landed me on the 
platform. The inside of the booth was as dingy 
and cheerless as was its exterior. There was a 
small unsteady gallery, with narrow tottering seats, 
for visitors who chose to pay fourpence; for 
twopenny customers there was no acco! ion 
but standing-room in the mud. On seeing us, 
the manager, instead of introducing us to his 
company, merely remarked: ‘Oh, here be t? 
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' could lay hands on, to form a temporary ’tiring- 
' room for the latter—the partition being of course 
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new couple.” The men dressed on the left hand 
of the stage, and the women on the right, a rule 
that holds good in most booths ; the property-mar 
adjusting rocks, cottages, or any set pieees that he 


removed before the play began. At half-past 
seven, Mr Flower shouted ‘ Do-o-or!’ a signal that 
we were to go and parade for half an hour previous 
to acting. For this we were totally unprepared, 
thinking it was a custom practised only at fairs ; 
but we complied, and for the gratification of a 
goodly concourse of mill-hands, promenaded a 
while on the muddy platform, and went through 
@ country-dance ; then a ‘youthful prodigy’ (Mr 
Flower’s child), in knee-cords and clown’s jacket, 
performed a Lancashire clog-hornpipe ; then the 
low comedians puzzled one another with nigger 
conundrums ; and then, hearing the church clock 
strike eight, we retired. 

The fat-pans were arranged as footlights on 
the stage; a fiddler seated himself in a vile 
ramshackle apology for an orchestra, and after a 
fashion, we got through the romantic drama 
of Blood for Blood, on which a good deal more 
applause was lavished than the acting deserved. 
Mr Flower played the murderous Sieur Arnaud 
better than I expected, and had somehow stowed 
away his Lancashire dialect along with his 
street-clothes, for in that character it was hardly 
perceptible ; yet no sooner had he resumed his 
ordinary garb, than it broke out as strongly as ever. 
One night we were acting Rob Roy. I was dressed 
as Helen Macgregor, and not being wanted until 
late in the piece, was sitting quietly reading at my 
dressing-place, R. H., when I heard Mr Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie calling Iustily, but in vain, for his 
servant-lass Mattie to ‘bring him that huge 
memorial o’ misfortin’, his ledger.’ Looking up, I 
saw, on the opposite side, Mr Alf Sellers (our 
juvenile ‘ gentleman’ 7) hammering away with his 
fists at poor Mattie’s head with as little remorse as 
an embryo pugilist would display in pommelling a 
stuffed sack. The stage had been kept waiting 
half a minute, at least ; so I tied my bundle hand- 
kerchief over my head, popped my street-gown on 
to hide my Highland dress, and went on for the 
part. I learned afterwards that the poor girl who 
should have played it could not read, and generally 
learned what speeches she had to deliver by heer- 
ing her husband read them aloud. On this unlucky 
occasion, he had neglected to instruct her, and 
being angry with himself, vented his spite in that 
vicarious way. 

Never before having been accustomed to any 
but the legitimate drama, I was astonished at the 
very cavalier mode in which Mr Flower managed 
business. He would ask: ‘Hau yo ivver plaayed 
? factory-girl ?’ 

*Which factory-girl, sir? I have 
played both Rose Ashford and Martha Gibbs’ 

‘Oh, it’s noather on ’em ; it’s Bishop Bet; it’s a 


yo t’plot, an’ yo can mak t’words as yo goo 
on.’ 


Contrary to my expectation, this extempore play 
went off with great éclat; chiefly attributable, 
perhaps, to the fact, that the heroine, Bet, wears, 
like most Lancashire factory-girls, earrings, coral 
necklace, a showy cotton handkerchief instead of a 
bonnet, and a coarse pinafore or bishop ; that the 
actors speak the dialect of the ‘ natives ;’ that they 
indulge in strong language with regard to the 
‘tyrant millocracy ;’ and that Bishop Bet’s beauty 
and virtue are rewarded—after three long acts of 
temptation and suffering—with a titled and wealthy 
husband. In like manner, in Maria Martin and 
in Rush each individual supplied his or her own 
language. Othello (easier to cast than most 
Shakspearian tragedies) was to be perpetrated ; 
* Alfs Missis’ was the Montano; I, the Desdemona, 
Mr Flower excused his wife from the rehearsal, as 
she was out shopping, and said that she would be 
*o reet’ in Emilia ; but it turned out that she was 
all wrong. Before the play began, she begged of 
me to ‘pull her through,’ for that she was “very 
imperfect.’ Imperfect! why, of that fine-acting 
part, she actually spoke but two lines, or rather 
she attempted to speak them. ‘Oh, Hyaigo! he’s 
called her all to pieces, in reply to Iago’s question : 
‘What’s the matter, lady?’ And, in the last scene, 
‘the Moor has killed my missis!” Green Bushes and 
Pizarro were in the répertoire of this company, and 
I was expected to double Miami and Nelly, Cora 
and Elvira! This, at the hazard of a rupture with 
the (mis)manager, I refused to do; had I com- 
plied, the interest of the pieces would have been 
destroyed, I should have been fagged to death, and 
have spoiled my dresses with the rapid changes 
incidental to sustaining two such characters in each 
play. Mr Flower was amazed to find me so dis- 
obliging. ‘Why, Nanny Greenhalch, hoo used to 
double ’em, an” mak nowt on’t.’ 

* That I believe, sir, replied I. 

‘An’ yo’ll noan shuit my show-box, if yo 
dunnot,’ he added. 

On the last night of our performing at Quagmire 
Marsh, there was a capital house, but no shares 
forthcoming for ws—not a penny; the entire 
receipts being appropriated towards liquidating the 
stock debt ; a debt which we had not helped to 
incur (for every expense had been taken up 
nightly) ; since then, we have learned that in a 
sharing booth there always is a stock debt, with 
about as much probability of the manager's ever 
rubbing it off as there is of the Right Honourable 
W. E. Gladstone’s being called upon to sign a 
receipt for the National Debt. Reference to our 
cash-book shewed us that our joint receipts had 
averaged twelve and sixpence a week during the 
month that we had filled this enviable situation. 


The next proprietor of a portable theatre with 


y | whom we had any dealings was Mr Will Savage, 


whom we joined in Yorkshire ; he was famous for 


drammer that wor nivver printed; but ah’ll tell 


never giving a regular line of business to any one. 
Will's father began his showmanly career as 


' thick superfine canvas, manufactured in 


| or sixteen 


Beard, and their one solitary farce of et ng mcm 
in the eyes of York- 


shire pleasure-seekers, and consequently unprofit- 


able ; whereupon they were dis for a of 


‘real live aetors ;’ and the humble tent which, in 
1805, consisted of a cheap rough framework, and 
thirty yards of calico (a tight fit for showman, pig, 
and a score of spectators), when I fis saw 
deceased, and 


seven years ago Cems pere 
his son in possession), up into a gigantic 


booth, 24 feet et high at @ ridge, 15 at the side-|F 
rail, 104 feet a the sides and 
ends being formed of shutters, 
10 feet. in height, and painted m. The tilt 
contained between four and five hundred a of 


ressly to order. ys 


Ps, 
at the back and ends by a flaps, which opened 
out to a level with the ridge, and which — 
covered with splendidly-executed oil- 


paintings of 
| battles, shipwrecks, tournaments, and other stirring 


subjects, e interior was fitted up ‘ 

well;’ the scenery was plentifal and various, the 
wardrobe extensive and flashy; and there was no 

lack of thrones, statues, fom, rocks, balconies, 


| or pasteboard banquets. There was a@ corps 


dramatique of five-and-twenty grown persons; also 


| a first-rate band (double-handed), a swarm of 
| children, 
of Mr Sa 


and two orming Every piece 
8 its 


wen 


then on the road. When unpacked, the wagons 
were used as supports for the and inner 
The whole affair (including the company’s 


1 ) ed about twenty tons; and fourteen 
uggage) weigh 
roads, were hired to draw it. “The r chose 


six of the actors to help him in building, and paid 
each man five shillings at every removal. 

prices of admission were a shilling, sixpence, and | him 
threepence, from which there was no variation. 


waymen, the Glande T Duvals and Sixteen. 
Jacks—reminding, one of the Old Scotch. adage, 
that.‘ ilka cock craws crousely on his ain midden- 
This style of doing business answered well 
oo in Yorkshire, where Mr Savage was born 
where every factory town 
he was a Ly 
but he went 
hastily 
so inconsi 
retreated on both occasions to to) 
and his them big in the 
more out 0’ 
course of the summer, we attended five large fairs, 
and nine inferior feasts or wakes. Here isa 
‘Eight o'clock, and b over,’ was.the 
ahtetunen, ae had to hang the scenes, and 
put the finishing-touches to the decorations. 
women assembled at ten, when there was a hurried 
rehearsal ; after which the wardrobe-keeper gave 
each. individual a canvas a dress, 
I succeeded to the clothes e for my predecessor, 
‘Big Mrs Connelly,’ which, like Gilpin’s hat and 
wig, needs must have fitted me, because they were: 
manage lpg and when I spoke of taking 
them in, I was that alterations were not 
mitted. This was ‘Greek armour’ day. My 
consisted. of a scarlet cloth pekely up to the 
throat, and down to the wrists, and covered with 
This fitted me like a sentry-box. 
skirt was of hea 
amber breadth alternately ; above the hem me 
in a 


At half-past eleven, ‘Door!’ was roared out by 
Savage with the voice of a stentor; the band 
ps, | struck up a march, and led the way to the parade, 
in loose Chinese skirts and trousers of green and 
vague furniture-print, and pagoda-shaped hats. 

company followed in single-file, most of the 
actors beng clad in white calico kilts, plated 


breastplates, leggings, lambrokeens, helmets and 
feathers, earried gorgeous ‘flags of all 
nations ;” also, a man of no nation under the 


th ‘ 
a -blue’ scales, which gave 


He 

wore cap, with silvery, band 
an ostrich ume; an 
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exhibiter of « Learned Pig, on whose education he |/have given you a longer notice, if he would. Of | 
had ee ‘course, he and his wife had no study, because they 
‘If Savage but taught his son with half the zeal | had acted in the same round of for many 
hes hip years, Mrs. Savage played. the leading bunines 
one day hold his head up at the “Lane,” anne, 
“ Garden,” or the “Market.”’ Hawing realised for | chambermaids. Her band was still more 
died of one of ‘those that (hog’s) flesh is heir | of everything, icking sailors, heavy tragedy,, | 
to, and the juvenile ditto, a few pet low-comedy characte 
-]| in the pure’ of a talented ‘ pe: ing piebald 
pony from Paris.” To him succeeded a troupe of 
swatchels, or bang I dare say, | 
in comparison with the marionettes of the present 
dag, yet bringing lots of grist to the managerial 
heads, their two dramas of Babs-i-t-Wood and Biue 7 
i} 
ex arade was he width of | | 
the Ret fram front to back, | | 
was provided with gas-fittings, commodious flights | | 
| 
| | other actresses wore tie sar © OL COSULME, 
| different. combinations of colours. | ;: 
ee | 
lts, an 
packed on the four wagons or trucks bag e 
it, was laid in such exact order, that it took ; 
little time and labour to build as any small bo | 
| merely ne OI LD y= 
| mane fancy. Next came the manager, m a 
even om fair-days. At rehearsal, Mr Savage used | 
to cast the pieces for the evening. Remonstrance 
was useless. If you had never before played the 
part he chose to allot you, he would say: ‘ Well, | car of blue and silver, drawn by the chiei of the 
you must do the best you can; your name’s in | canine performers, attired in d th and harness } 
the bill for it ;’ which plainly shewed that he might | to correspond with the vehicle. Eight Cupids, from 
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three to five years old, wearing spangiet allete 


silver 


were followed by the ‘comics,’ in party-coloured 
‘shapes,’ something like the Touchstonian garb, but 
without the fool’s cap and bells. The pantomimists 
came next. Columbine, in pink aérophane and 
le wreath ; Clown, Pantaloon, and Harlequin 
in the usual dresses ; Silly Billy, the pi of the 
parade, in short white trousers, jacket, pinafore, 
ruff, carroty wig and billycock hat, brought up the 
rear. (With slow and solemn march,’ we went 
twice round the platform ; then stood in a semi- 
circle, while Columbine opened the ball by dancing 
the Highland Fling (in disguise; a Highlander 
would not have recognised it); then we walked 
backwards and forwards, until the onlookers had 
mustered in sufficient force to warrant our takin; 
the trouble to execute the ‘Gun and Garlan 
Dance’—a set. of quadrilles, interspersed with 
much attitudinising with said guns and garlands. 
At the end, the ladies kneeled in front of the 
—_ holding the wreaths gracefully above their 
eads, their partners standing behind them, and 
‘presenting arms’ to the multitude, while the 
entire company sang a jovial hunting-chorus, not 
a word of which was intelligible, save the ‘ Hilli, 
ho! hilli, ho! hilli, ho!’ that finished every 
second line. On the last note, the weapons were 
fired into the air, and the dancers scampered round 
in double-quick time. 

At Bobbintown Fair, the opposition was won- 
derful. There were three other theatrical booths 
of different grades, and charging various prices, 
the lowest being a half-penny. ese vied with 
us in mangiing the British drama. There were 
circuses, conjuring-shows, wax-work exhibitions, 
wild beasts, mechanical figures, the traditional 

iants, dwarfs, and fat boys; likewise ing- 

ths, peep-shows, and a host of shooting-galleries, 

swing-boats, merry-go-rounds, and hobby-horses, 
all trying to get hold of as much of the cur- 
rent coin of the realm as they could. We 
exerted ourselves to the utmost to amuse the ga 
_——e folk, and to keep them about ‘ our 
ishment ;’ a difficult task, surrounded as we were 
by so many rivals, all desperately bent on outdoing 
us; and nearly driven out of our wits by the 
deafening uproar of musical and unmusical instru- 
ments—gongs, rattles, speaking-trumpets, &c. Our 
‘boldest speakers’ incessantly urged the gazers to 
‘walk up,’ assuring them vehemently that this was 
‘the only booth in the fair! Savage’s, remembaw, 
re-mem-baw, Savage's!’ 

By half-past twelve, we had succeeded in get- 
ting a ‘house.’ (A curious superstition prevailed 
amongst this Savage tribe—it was deemed unlucky 
to take ‘first-money’ from a man who squinted 
or had red hair. A woman was reckoned almost 
as bad. A dark man was thought a lucky first 


customer, and a chimney-sweeper doubly so.) 
Our y, the Sangwinary Demon of the 
Haunted 


» had neither head nor tail, being 
originally a long-winded three-act blood-and-thun- 
der melodrama, converted ‘for the nonce’ into a 
sketchy piece, of four brief scenes, with what 
little meaning it had once carefully com- 
inting on 


virtuous juvenile hero and his rival, the ‘ther-r-r- 
rice ac-curs-sed’ heavy villain, who expiated an 
unparalleled heap of crimes by dashing himself 
headlong from his castle turret into raging 
His myrmidons (three less 
dyed ruffians) fought a furious combat of four 
with the lovely and gentle (though strong-armed 
lady of the who quickly overcame them, an 
bestowed her hand and vast domains upon her 


thful ight, in response to his persuasive 
TGsese, my Hisabinder—come to Imen’s halter’ 
The phantom of some female ancestor, envelo 


in voluminous folds of white muslin, and holding 
on high the butter-boat lamp and bloody dagger, 
without which no melodramatic ghost is genuine, 
blessed the nuptials ; the actors rushed on, a — 
tableau of happiness was formed, and plenty of red- 
fire threw its expensive radiance on the imposi 
scene. Hardly had the act-drop touched the floor 
when Silly Billy, in hot haste, ran on and sang a 
stw comic song. 
e comic song was changed every time. O’ive 
getten a Soft Pleace my Yead ; Oh, Crikey, don’t I 
love Her; Dolly and Swill Tub; and I once 
fell in Love with an Old Woman’s Daughter, were 
our Billy’s favourite ditties. Encores are ignored 
on fair-days. No sooner had Billy nodded his 
adieu to his hearers, than the pantomimists hurried 
in. Up went the curtain for the pantomime, 
which, with the trifling omissions of opening and 
transformation, was got through in ten minutes. 
All this reads like mere child’s play ; neverthe- 
less, it is in reality very fatiguing ; and by the time 
that seven or ae are gone through, 
one begins, like Macbeth, to be ‘a-weary of the 
sun,’ and to wish that the remainder of the sixteen 
were done. How tired soever one might be, there 
was no such thing as sitting down to rest one’s 
weary limbs ; when not acting, there were certain 
dances to go through—Sir Roger de Coverley, the 
Maypole—a very intricate affair, in which some 
unlucky wight was certain to go wrong, and as 
certain to be discovered, for each dancer held a 
long streamer, the other end of it being fastened 
to the top of the maypole. There were twelve of 
these ribbons, of various bright colours ; and in the 
first half of the dance, if all went smoothly, they 
became neatly plaited round the pole; and by 
reversing the figures in the remaining half, they 
were unwound; but the twistings and turnin 
and settings and chasséings, and duckings under 
uplifted arms, were extremely confusing, and were 
apt to perplex the dancers, whose nervousness was 
not lessened by the managerial cries of ‘Now 
then, stupid !’ ‘ Look alive there !’ ‘ Night-caps for 
twelve !’ which showered down unmercifully upon 
the luckless individual whose treacherous memory 
led him or her astray. Then we had a cruel sword 
and shield dance, including in its fatiguing 
manceuvres a dreadful wrist-and-shoulder-aching 
combat : Spanish waltz, that kept 
us spinning like slow teetotums, and singing 
Land of the West at the same time, till we were 
giddy and breathless ; all 
children not engaged indoors must hu 
through a pas comique, flavoured with “hideous 
grimaces and horrible contortions of the limbs ; 
or Columbine, who had need of a lion’s strength, 
must favour the greedy multitude with hornpipe 
or jig ; or the bow-wows must exhibit their amazing 


the heroine, a combat between the | talent 


by jumping through hoops, or balancing 


324 
and spangled wings, and bearing a 

bows and arrows, toddled next, two abreast. ey 
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Lp, 


themselves on chair-backs. These two dogs were 
Sly jealous of one another, and he who 
least app) was sure to make a terrific onslaught 
on his rival as soon as their professional duties 


was chokeful of people im- 
ient to see the next performance (those already 
in would be let out at the side-doors), and there 
was no room for the display of agility, human or 
canine, then the ‘comics’ were expected to range 
themselves on the platform, and indul, 
the mob with name conferred aptly 
enough on fair-day jokes, which are insufferably 
stupid, destitute alike of wit and common-sense. 
uppose it noonday in July, the thermometer at 
ninety degrees in the shade ; the sun is in your 
eyes, and nearly blinds you ; your feet are blistered 
with the heat of the boards ; your armour scorches 
your hands, if by chance they come in contact with 
it, and your glittering head-dress reminds you 
of Luke’s iron crown. Some of the gazers go home 
to dinner; business slackens; your landlady, 
obedient to orders, brings a jug of tea and a basket 
of eatables, also your two youngsters, explaining 
that ‘ baby wanted its mother, and Lily wouldn't 
stay Wy herself” Baby’s urgent claims are attended 
to. You hear that customers are dropping im 
but slowly ; you are faint and exha' 80 pro- 
ceed to unpack the victuals ; but before you can 
swallow a morsel, you hear the inexorable ‘ Door !’ 
Determined to dine, you turn a deaf ear to the 
unwelcome summons. The manager comes round 
in search of stragglers ; he quickly espies you, and 
tells you roughly to ‘stow that there grub,’ and to 
‘ give them there kids their walking-ticket.’ You 
therefore do as he desires, and reluctantly follow 
him to the parade—the probability being that you 
get no refreshment until seven or eight in the 
evening; though a determined drinker sometimes 
slips off on the sly to the nearest public-house, in 
spite of the half-crown fine to which he is liable 
for leaving the establishment in his stock-dress. 

About ten o’clock, the ‘last tune’ is called— 
delightful sound! Never have I admired the 
National Anthem so much as at the close of a 
hard-working fair-day, I that 
nothing in our parading became us like the lea 
it. At this late hour, it takes a lo while te 
collect a house, and it is eleven before the 
performance closes. Carefully folding up your 
clothes, and waiting for your money until the 
coppers are counted, fills up the time until mid- 
night ; and you reach your lodgings too tired 
either to sup or to sleep, and with the prospect 
of the same worrying round of business next day. 

I have been describing the discomforts of a fair 
in fine hot weather; they are much greater in 
rain, cold, or wind, or fog, to which those that fall 
rather late in the year are liable. The wretched- 
ness of a thoroughly wet or snowy fair is indescrib- 
able; but there is not quite so much fatigue in 
parading, for fear of injuring the dresses! Sore 
throats and rheumatism are not the consideration 
with booth proprietors. A full fair-day’s share is 
thirteen shillings a couple—seven for the husband, 
and six for the wife—which, if business is wonder- 
fully great, At Bobbintown, we 
actually did get full shares on the Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday—eight _—° couple 
on the Thursday, and five on the Friday. This 
seems capital payment ; but it must be remembered 


got | thither, then eight days’ vacation—during whi 
build the 


that we had had a twenty-seven mile journe 


enforced holiday, the men had to show, 
and put a wooden top on it, and the women had 
to make a new tilt (gratis), to be in readiness for 
the next town. The wooden roof was to have kept 
the rain out, but didn’t, as we found to our cost, 
on the last two days. Then came the pulling 
down and packing up, another week’s holiday, 
another of miles. . At that 
ve season, and provisions were 

and it took ev: iarthing of The shares to 
a couple and their family for the three weeks, 
and to pay nursing, washing, and railway fares. 

Washing is a serious item: clean skirts, stock- 
ings, ballet-shirts, ruffles, and pocket-handkerchiefs 
must be had every morning, and are dirty long 
before nightfall. 

Savage seldom dismissed an audience, no matter 
how scanty it might be; when such a thing did 
happen, the actors got nothing: if they acted, to 
ever so poor a house, they received a shilling apiece, 
and the manager went without. Mr Savage delighted 
in uncourteous and distressing jokes, which he 
called chaffing. Civility was not his forte ; and, as 
his lame property-man—who was also bill-deliverer, 
fire-lighter, eeper, scene-shifter, and mes- 
senger—once 0 ed: ‘He do put his eyes and 
limbs together most uncommon cruel, he do; and 
he’s for everlastin’ a-sayin’ the Lord’s Prayer back- 

he is’ (namely, swearing). ‘I calls him 
Savage Will, I does, for, contrairy to most, the 
beggar ain’t good-humoured when he’s pleased, he 
ain't’ This critique on manners and temper will 
apply to two-thirds of the booth-managing tribe ; 
ey are a rn by no means coy, and 
invariably hard to please. 

This establishment had a reputation for payi 
handsomely ; and from information I shen 
whilst .« member of it, that was the case in the 
lifetime of its founder. Since his demise, shares 
have grown finer by degrees, and scandalously less ; 
and finding our income insufficient for our wants, 
and very inadequate to our work, we left Mr 
Savage, and joined Herr Jordin’s company, in the . 
county of Durham. 

It was quite a relief to find that his portable 
theatre was open only five nights in the week, and 
that he was honest enough to pay a fair proportion 
of the receipts to his actors. Business was pros- 

, and there was no fear of his attendi i 
as he scouted the idea of painted fools with var- 
nished faces parading in daylight. He was a fine 
to play a speaking-part, an undertaking somewhat 
perilous, his English being very imperfect. In 

uséant, he made us all laugh when we een 
have been serious, his pronunciation was so y: 
‘Hah! Der goast is glear! I ’ave zee Cloude’ 
[Claude] ‘in der lane. Den dou art berjured ;’ 
and so on all through the play. The Herr was 
polite always, and was the only portable 
whom I ever to hi 
com » or wis em y, when he met 
or who thought it necessary to 
apologise, when his payments fell a little short of 
‘what he considered their due. He was a jovial 
fellow, and liked to live and let live. He was new 
to the canvas drama. We agreed remarkably well, 
until one unlucky day when I found myself in the 
cast for sundry heathen goddesses and nymphs, in 


3 
d were over. | 
| 
| 
} 
i 
| 
| 
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described “an aughty’) baron had made 


large table, with a revoly snowy white, was 
, and th manager nag the 
enken e as 
Laocoon ; A d Neptune’s trident. 
I took Herr ordin aside, 
to assist in this s 


‘der alternatif,’ thou 
that rara avis, a booth where 
no bullying, and no meanness. 

A few miles further north, were gladly 
received by a Mr Sankey. We had. been told that 
profession he was a conjuror. Certainly, to 
him of 
it. He was intensely stupid, and the vilest actor 
I ever beheld. What country claimed the honour 
of his birth and education, we never knew ; it was 
not to be discovered from his speech, which was the 
oddest I ever heard. On our gnight, 1 
enacted a sentimental d not 
keep up as melancholy a demeanour . lo ought, in 
my scenes with , he was so irresistibly comic, 
especially when he intended to be Serious, and his 
muspromunciations were ludicrous in the extreme. 
* Lit’s cole fur a jigopench or a ki 
translated into , meant, ‘ 


epee 


ESE 


hag Cog ag ; an old man who had been an actor 
da a en it was pitiful to see on the 
at bis advanced period of life, with memory 
voice quite gone; a yo woman, remark- 
was Mr Sankey's wife—who took a 
acting, but was hardly competent to 

—and ourselves. Li 


three miserable of scenes, ere was no 
of kn a livelihood out of such 


materials, and not choosing to drag on a forlorn 


and run in debt through a season, 
we bade sfien to the conjure atthe. expiration 


of the first returned to the 
week, and the factory 
We took up our next quarters de mieux) 


being tolerably civil, and ‘ indifferent honest.’ His 
wife, a ci-devant factory-girl, pretty and ign 


so scolded and i 

3, although she 
it deroga' to the wife wo act 
impersonate all the feminine characters. One 
evening, while misrepresenting a romantic heroine, 


, She was not hurt, but she was 
called out lustily to her husban 


Robber Gamat 


personages, concerning whom 
we had fondly hoped society had made up its mind 
long ago. It is, to say the least of it, disconcerting 
to learn in one’s old age, and when the rectification 
of an opinion is a tedious and painful process, that 
Henry VIII. was an estimable monarch, of con- 
scientious, scrupulous, and even weakly uxorious 
tendencies; and that his daughter Mary had 
nothing whatever the matter with her disposition, 
but merely laboured under unrequited affection 
and a liver complaint. To discover that Queen 
Elizabeth never told the truth, even by accident, 
or when off her guard, is trying; and one longs 
impatiently to get to the bottom of that ever- 
lasting casket in which the secret of the innocence 
or guilt of Mary Stuart lies hidden. One -may 
make up one’s mind to having to part with many 
cherished illusions, and to do a good deal of tardy 
justice, but one little piece of justice lies enticingly 
to our hand. Let us do it. 

In the sixteenth century, a Portuguese explorer, 
named Mendez Pinto, visited the distant and 
mysterious land which is known as Indo-China, or 


there | more familiarly as Siam. He made the dreary 


and dangerous voyage, he explored the wonders of 
ee he returned, and narrated his adven- 
pubhe with and he was rewarded by a 
grateful with ae most complete and con- 
uous having his name 
handed down as the type of supreme mendacity. 
We have even met persons, with eas of 
, who entertain a notion that his 


name, 
for alie. Recent discoveries— 


active housewives who will not leave the unoffend- 
naidered | algnc—have extablathed the truth of everything the 
u ese sal it to 
pei he found out ; the 


when h to 
not, madame? You ’ave personate Marie Ste n to my reelin’. 
and Kattrine Ke-ar-nay, in les tableaux v this outburst of indignation was to 
We talked the matter over, but I could not make | set everybody on the full grin, whereat the lady 
the gentleman understand my objections, and our | was rapa = ewe and would orm no 
conference terminated with his saying: ‘Ver goot, | more ; so we fini the piece abruptly ; and not 
madame, but you know der alternatif’ It was | caring to have any further dealings with ‘ portable’ 
surprising how soon this gentleman had picked up | managers, we that night bade adieu for ever to the 
that stereotyped managerial phrase, which never | Drama under Canvas. 
fails to be used when a difference of opinion arises | —__ 
between a theatrical direc IN SIAM 
THERE is now really no knowing what to believe 
of punch or a cup of coffee. e remainder of the 
: corps consisted of a leading tragedian, whose sole 
| recommendation was, that he could dance the 
1@ CeTlaln Jack ilitord had the name 
people 0 Ord, and poke 
; all its holes and corners, like those distressingly- 
ruins of Ongcor, than it thinks of denying the 


th 
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but, on 


Crystal Palace or Mr Spu ’s Tabernacle. 
Ought we not, then, to do poor Pinto justice, how- 


contrary, a traveller of intrepid 
and keen intelligence, who anand under the 
misfortune, more common then than now, but not 
unheard of even in these days, of living among 
— and prejudiced people. 

e latest successor of the igned Mendez 
has left a record of his travels as melancholy as it 
is interesting. M. Henri Mouhot, a French natur- 
alist, whose attainments were well and widely 
known, went into the innermost wilds of Indo- 
China, that he might investigate its animal and 
vegetable productions—that he might estimate the 
amount and quality of the contributions of the vast 
and fertile empire to the treasury of nature—that he 


— bring back to Europe samples of its precious 
beauti and ascertain t fel- 
lowship exists between the living creatures which 
ople its forests, and those with which man is fami- 
iar in other and better-known lands. Animated 
by a spirit of the keenest intelligence, and upheld 
by great —_ of endurance, he went forth to his 
task, and for four years he performed it ably, in 
much suffering, and not a little danger. But he 
never return His resting-place is in the heart 
of a trackless forest, through which he was jour- 
neying towards the provinces south-west of China ; 
e few details which ever reached his wife 
and his brother are as meagre as they are pathetic. 
A journal, with scanty records, some -effaced, 
but cheerful, hopeful, and courageous ; a memor- 
andum of his arrival at a place whose name is left 
unfinished in the manuscript; a fear expressed 
that he has taken the deadly jungle fever, then 
the certainty ; anon the last words of all, an appeal 
that found a speedy answer: ‘ Have pity on me, 
O my God!’ 
So, in the it of his beloved studies of 
the great works of the Creator, in one of the 
most sublime scenes which the Divine Hand has 
produced, alone with his Maker, save for the 
timid ionship of some simple wild people 
of the country, Henri Mouhot passed away, thou- 
sands of leagues from his home, and without any 
knowledge of whether his fate would ever be made 
known to those who watched and waited for him 
at the other side of the world. His native ser- 
vants took care of his papers, and they reached 
his brother’s hands in safety. That eman has 
compiled from them a narrative which affords us 
some wonderful gli s of the distant land of 
Siam, of Cambodia, and Laos, and of human life 
among the savage tribes which inhabit the myste- 
rious district lying between those countries and 
ouhot sai m™m. re to the M 
or Mother of Waters, on ben seedy the capi- 
tal of Siam, is built—a river so deep and beautiful, 
that the largest ships coast along its banks in per- 
fect safety, and graceful trees bend their branches 
over the decks, and the never-silent song of the 
us birds enlivens the dream-like vo 
kok is ‘the Venice of the East, and its almost 
amphibious inhabitants are very numerous. The 
whole country was beautiful, but to the naturalist 
its chief charm lay in the distant mountain-lands ; 
the misty space wooed him with a thousand hints 


insects, to be given to his exultant to be 
the communion of science. But Bangkok was to be 
his head-quarters, whence itions were to be 
ably, the first king, a gentleman of grand and 


received M. Mouhot with distinction, and was 
attired in large trousers, a short jacket, and a 
copper helmet, probably worn in compliment to 
his own complexion. 

As we read about the Siamese and their two 
wap. Se impression they create is quite different 
to received from other eastern nations. They 
are more worthy people, if servile in action and 
gesture ; they are less false, less fawning ; they 
impress us with an idea that they possess 
respect, which is never conveyed by their Celestial 
neighbours. It is refreshing to find a king of Siam 
who is a profound and accomplished scholar—a 
linguist, familiar not only with the dialects of 
Siam and Indo-China, but also with ancient San- 
scrit and English—who is a journalist too, and 
writes for the Hong-kong papers, and is a member 
of the Asiatic Society in London—a_ learned 
body of whose awful attributes we are all aware. 
The second king is the brother of the first, and 
is almost as fine a fellow. 


her lavish flood into the Gulf of Siam. ae 
river is the home of the people, and its fish forms 
their chief and plentiful food. The ethnologist, the 


We embark upon the Menam, in M. Mon- 
hot’s boat, in company with two boatmen, one 
an ite, the other a Cambodian, and both 
isti Mouhot himself, an ape, a perro-. 
quet, and a dog, and suffer severely from mos- 
itoes all the way to Aynthia. The liquid 
highway is 
of the reli 


with for the At Aynthia are 
marvellous ruins, of gigantic extent, and wonderful 
and skill, and 


of strange animal life, of rare plants and flowers, 
of unknown mosses, undiscovered shells unfamiliar 


vegetation. At Aynthia is a‘ ’ of elephants, 


| | 
| 
A splendid prospect lay before the naturalist | 
as he planned out his journey through the fertile a | 
| valley of Siam, beyond which lies the great _ 
| mountain-chain, covered with perpetual snow, 
| | which stretches from Yunem 
|two huge — joming their arms, en- 
circling an object dear to both, are this chain and | 
Peninsula; and the great river Menam, fertile 
and fertilismg Mother of Waters, traverses the | 
| smil level from north to and out 
lp ologist, and the historian may find ample mate- 
turies before the Christian era ; while the naturalist 1 | 
revels in the treasures of nature, and the artist and a 
and ponder over ruins probably 
in grandeur and beauty throughout i 
the world. 
| Buddha; and the river is crowded with long boats, ||- a 
gaily decked with many-coloured flags, and 
geously-attired rowers, who try to pass each eer, 
and utter exciting cries. From some of the boats, 
sweet music floats out over the water, and one, | 
remarkable for its ificent is laden 
| 
| abour ; of faith, zeal, reverence, and wealth ; while | 
over them, in all the unfettered Iuxuriance of the 


Ip, 
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creatures stand patiently in drilled ranks behind 
the stockades. There are myriads of beautiful 
insects, and one pa spider, from which a 
silken thread may be drawn out, by taking hold of 
the end hanging from its body, to any extent ; only 
go on until you are tired, the thread will not come 
to an end, or break. If poor Pinto had ventured 
to spin such a yarn, his would have been 
worse than even it is. 

At Aynthia there is gorgeous sunlight, and 
air unspeakably clear, and pure, and fragrant ; 
there is such bountiful and constant sunshine, 
that man has but to sow and plant, and reap 
—he knows no further care of husbandry ; deli- 
cious fruits abound, and a few bambcos suffice 
for shelter. M. Mouhot revels in its beauties 
a while, and then goes on his way, with a kindly 
escort of natives, and a supply of elephants, into 
the solitude and depth of the woods, where an 
almost overpowering ms: | reigns triumphant, 
as the birds sing in concert all day, and are accom- 

ied by the measured, sharp, metallic cries of the 
innumerable insects, sounding like an army of 
goldsmiths at work. At Mount Phrabat, he comes 
to the famous temple containing the footprint of 
reared amid a scene of surpassi uty mag- 
nificence, where some ann of nature has 
heaved up enormous rocks, and piled them into a 
thousand d and fantastic forms. And the 


covered with arabesques of — crystal; the 
e massive doors of 
"y, exquisitely wrought, and inlaid 
with mother-o: 

silver money nder a catafalque in the centre 
is the sacred footprint. The natives present differ 
ent features. As the traveller proceeds through 
the Laotian forest, they are more slender, more 
active, and darker than the Siamese, and of won- 
derful intrepidity as hunters; a quality of great 
value in a country which Rig 
ti ee 
M. Mouhot ourneyed on through the forest, there 
lay ever before him the ificent panorama of 
the mountain-chain, whose peaks melted into the 
vapoury rose-tints of the horizon, and whose pecu- 
liar structure and colour displayed the marvellous 

ec ess, ue sky. Great 

upon the spirit he way, 
and put more and more distance between himself 
and the civilisation of the West. We find no traces 
in the meagre records of his journey of the revolt- 
ing features of savage-life ; his kindly nature made 
him regard all human creatures kindly; and his 


places of the i 

sounds made 

their loath] 

branches. Towards evening, the boat would be 

the mud, whence arose a 
uric odour, 


day the odour was explained, and M. Mouhot’s 
ania realised, for, as they floated slowly 
upon the broad water, under the burning sun, the 
waves suddenly arose, and tossed and boiled around 
them, and toyed with the little bark in rough and 
ghastly play ; and then an immense jet of steam 
and water was flung into the air. Nature works 
unremittingly and rapidly in those distant labora- 
tories, and the geological changes of the entire 
gulf, (Ba entered the Chantabour river, and 
rowed along its banks, rich with all the treasures 
of the tropics in animal and vegetable life. The 

lendid forest trees reared their lofty heads above 

e deep swift stream, and spread their giant arms 
to the parasites which bound them in intertwining 
wreaths of blossom and trailing foliage. The 
stirless air was laden with perfumes, and bright 
with the wings of the myriads of insects, which, 
like living jewels, flashed out their brief life in the 
sunshine. Innumerable monkeys jumped about in 
the trees, chattering and shrieking, or formed 
themselves, by adhesive links of limb and tail, into 
a chain, whose first coil was fastened to the branch 
of a huge tree, while the last hung, tempting, but 
unattainable, within a few inches of the terrible 
jaws of a beguiled and hungry crocodile. This 
touch of nature must have afforded infinite amuse- 
pe mes to hilosopher, 

ined large m. this voyage. But his destina- 
gion was far cae distant, ak the forests of the 
savage Stiens, feared and abhorred by the natives 
of Cambodia. 

‘Do you know,’ said a missionary to the traveller, 
‘whither you are going? Ask the Cambodians, 
and pro to some of them to accompany you ; 
you will not find one” But the priest ae the 
enthusiast in vain; he knew he should find land 
and fresh water shells in those terrible forests, 
which he could find nowhere else, and he went on. 
‘May God be with Oe rayed the 
missionary as his last adieu, when the fittie party 
went on their way, and he saw them no more. 
They sojourned three months among the sa 
Stiens, in constant peril from man, beast, reptile, 
and climate. Their dwelling was in the forest, 
surrounded by elephants, buffaloes, wild boars, 
thinoceroses, and tigers, whose footprints were to 
be found everywhere. They lived as in a besieged 
place, with guns always loaded, and ever on the 
alert against the enemy. The mosquitoes gave 
them no respite ; and when they avoided scorpions, 
serpents, and centipedes, they were fallen upon by 
leeches, and leisurely drained of blood which they 
could ill spare. M. Mouhot would sit down to 
write on result of his ed" reg to the 
agreeable accompaniment of a tiger’s roaring 
round his dwelling, as he inspected the pigs, 
through the cracks in the fence of planks and 
bamboo, or the portentous eunetne of a 
rhinoceros, as he trod down all obstacles in his 

towards the garden, where he intended to 
sup. In this terrible place they found missionaries. 
who lent them every possible assistance an 


ge | comfort, and the naturalist studied to his heart’s 


content, though his absolute discoveries were 
limited to some beautiful new species of insects and 
land-shells. It is very solemn and affecting to find 

ulating upon the probabilities of his ever 


him spec 
being able to e his observations upon the 


One ! savage people known to the public ; upon whether 


emple e description of it 1s like a glimpse o 
the glories of Apocalyptic promise: the walls | 

eager inquiring spirit | everything with 
a sustaining interest, which kept weariness and 
at bay. 

journey by land was less interesting and 
beautiful than the voyage on the great gulf, where 
the boat glided about among fairy islands, some 
inhabited by eagles only, others the dwelling- 
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the notes, scribbled by torch-light on his knee, at 
the foot of a forest tree, are ever destined to be put 
into a readable form, or whether some a 
will take charge of them, when he have 
fallen a victim to pestilence or some ferocious 
beast. The end was as yet far off, but knowing it 
as we do, there is a tone of sadness in these simple 
lines. 


THE FAN. 


WHEN and where was the fan invented? is a ques- 
tion much easier asked than answered, Its nature 

an eastern origin ; but all we know is, that 
its claim to long descent is as indisputable as the 
favour it has enjoyed has been universal. The 
beauties of old Rome were as familiar with its 
charms as the proud-stepping dames of modern 
Spain ; and ladies of every clime and complexion 
have adopted the mischief-working weapon of 
coquetry, and become skilled in the mystery of 
flirting a fan. Copper-coloured dandies, born to 
use the tomahawk and scalping-knife, have rejoiced 
in the possession of turkey-plume fans ; and the 
clever Japanese have turned the instrument to 
uses undreamed of by less ingenious nations. In 
the alien-hating dominions of the Tycoon, the 
schoolmaster brings unruly urchins to book by 
rapping their knuckles with a fan ; the fop uses it 
as a switch ; the beggar makes it a receptacle for 
alms ; the traveller seeks useful information in its 
folds ; the warrior brains a foe with its iron case ; 
and it comes as a death-warrant to the high-born 
evildoer. 

The deacons of the Greek Church receive a fan 
upon being ordained, to remind them that they are 
expected to keep intrusive insects from annoying 
the superior priests in the performance of their 
public duties ; and a large fan of white peacock 
feathers has figured in many a grand religious 
solemnity as part of the papal insignia. It is, 
however, unnecessary to dwell upon such excep- 
tional uses of the fan, as we intend here to deal 
with it only as an article of feminine luxury ; and 
despite the temptation to follow its migrations 
from country to country, we shall confine ourselves 
to recording its use and abuse in our English world 
of fashion. 

It is hard to say when the fan made its first 
appearance in England—probably at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. It certainly hit the 
fancy of the sex, for it soon became an indispens- 
able item in the feminine paraphernalia. In 
iS} ’s day, no lady thought of stirring 
abroad without it, the care of the toy devolving 
upon her gentleman-usher: even Juliet’s nurse 
must have Peter to carry her fan ; and many a poor 
lover, who had ravished a feather from his lady’s 
fan, and worn it as a favour, hesitated at i 
his love to its legitimate conclusion, for fear of his 
ability to 

Keep a waiting- 
And buy a 
With forty pound. 


The most fashionable fans were made of ostrich, 
peacock, or other flexible feathers, fastened into a 
metal or ivory handle. Among the unconsidered 
trifles snapped up by Falstaff’s hungry jackals, 
Pistol and Nym, was the handle of a certain Mistress 
Bridget’s fan, for which a fence of the period gave 
the conveyers three shillings and ninepence. When 
Elizabeth honoured her lord-keeper by dining with 
him at his house at Kew, a diamond-decked fan 
was one among the gifts with which he acknow- 
ledged her condescension. Fans, indeed, seem to 
have been always acceptable to her majesty ; and 
many such costly toys figure in the list of New 
Year’s gifts tendered by courtiers to their royal 
mistress. That terrible sea-bird, Sir Francis Drake, 
presented Elizabeth with a fan of white and red 
feathers, its gold handle enamelled with one half- 
moon of mother-of-pearl, enclosing another of 
diamonds and pearls, forming a jewelled frame for 
a miniature portrait of herself. The Countess of 
Bath furnished another of swan-down, ‘with a maze 
of green velvet, embroidered with seed-pearls, and 
a very small chain of silver gilt, and in the midst 
a border on both sides of seed-pearls, sparks of 
rubies and emeralds; and thereon a monster of 
gold, the head and breast of mother-of-pearl’? A 
modest gentleman, who preferred to shew his 
loyalty anonymously, sent the queen a fan of 
sundry coloured feathers set in a silver-mounted 
agate handle. Leicester paid his court with a fan 
of white feathers, the gold handle ornamented with 
pearls, emeralds, rubies, and diamonds, and bearing 
‘a lion ramping with a white bear muzzled at his 
foot’—a device that may have been merely signi- 
ficant of his loyalty to the queen, but capable of 
being interpreted in a tenderer fashion by the 
woman. When Elizabeth died, the royal wardrobe 
contained no less than twenty-seven fans. 

Tom Coryat was charmed with the elegance of 
the Italian fans. He says: ‘These fans both men 
and women of the country do carry to cool them- 
selves withal in the time of heat, by the often 
fanning of their faces. Most of them are very 
elegant and pretty things. For whereas the fan 
consisteth of a painted piece of paper and a little 
wooden handle ; the paper which is fastened into 
the top is on both sides most curiously adorned 
with excellent pictures ; either of amorous things 
tending to dalliance, having some witty Italian 
verses or fine emblems written under them ; or of 
some notable Italian city, with a brief description 
added thereunto. These fans are of a mean price, 
for a man may buy one of the fairest of them for so 
much money as countervaileth our English groat.’ 
The Italian gentlemen did not stand alone in their 
effeminacy. The butterflies of the Scotch Solon’s 
court carried fans to shield their tender faces from 
the rude wind as they rode to banquet or ball. 
‘We strive to be accounted womanish, murmurs 
Greene, ‘by keeping of beauty, by curling of hair, 
by wearing plumes of feathers in our hands, which 
in wars our ancestors wore on their heads.’ This 


ridiculous custom seems to have had a long life, for 


| 
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Aubrey bears witness that in 1678 gentlemen were 
in the habit of carrymg huge fans with handles 


shading fan into England, and it held its pride of 
place until the Revolution, when the folding fan 
came i 


imto vogue, and the old-fashioned feather 
fan (rechristened the matron’s fan) was relegated 


fashionable ladies acquired more decency, for we 
are assured that they only endured the intolerable 
fatigue of sitting out the morning-service at 
church, by making it an occasion for displaying 
their fine fans, white hands, and brilliant jewellery. 
The fan must have made deep inroads on a fine lady’s 
pin-money, since Sir Roger de Coverley thought 
the profits of a wimd-mill should be set apart to 
find fans fo: his perverse widow, if she became 


revenue of between twenty and thirty thousand 
pounds, to the detriment only of some half-a-dozen 
paltry plate-engravers, who were enriching them- 


use of in the flirting of a fan. There is the angry 
flutter, the modest flutter, the timorous flutter, the 


| confused flutter, the merry flutter, and the amorous 


flutter. Not to be tedious, there is scarcely any 
emotion in the mind which does not produce a 


The | suitable agitation in the fan; insomuch, that if I 


only see the fan of a disciplined lady, I know very 
well whether she laughs, frowns, or blushes. I 
have seen a fan so very angry, that it would have 
been dangerous for the absent lover who pro- 
voked it to have come within the wind of it; and 
at other times so very languishing, that I have 
been glad, for the lady’s sake, the lover was at a 
sufficient distance from it. I need not add, that 
a fan is a prude or a coquette according to the 
nature of the person who bears it? 

When ivory, leather, wood, and paper super- 
seded feathers in the manufacture of fans, artists 
were called in to add beauty to the delicate weapon 
that gave 

Coolness to the matchless dame, 
To every other breast a flame. 


Watteau fairly famed his way to fame; Cipriani, 
West, and Reynolds did not disdain to use their 
pencils in the service of fashion, and we can readily 
accept Miss Burney’s assurance that the result was 
more delightful than can well be imagined. But 
the painters were not allowed to have it all their 
own way; the engravers entered the lists with 
vigour and success, and catered to the love of 
novelty with great profit to themselves. When 
Sacheverell was the pet of the ladies, nothing 


| would serve for fan-mounts but representations of 


the church martyr at the bar. When Gulliver's 
Travels took the town by storm, every lady carried 
Liliput about with her; and when the Beggars’ 
Opera made Gay rich, and Rich gay, fans were 
covered with copies of the songs and engravings 
of the scenes. A correspondent of Sylvanus Urban, 
writing in 1753, gives a curious list of a dozen 
designs he saw displayed by a row of ladies 
kneeling at the communion in a fashionable London 
church. Such subjects as the ‘Meeting of Isaac and 
Rebecca,’ and ‘Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife,’ being 
scriptural, might pass muster with a tender critic ; 
but ‘Darby and Joan, ‘The Taking of Porto 
Bello, ‘ The Humours of Change Alley,’ ‘Silenus,’ 
‘Vauxhall Gardens, ‘The Judgment of Paris, 
‘Harlequin, Pierrot, and Columbine, and ‘The 


ibrations, | Prodigal Son, from the ‘Rake’s Progress,’ were hardly 
in keeping with the occasion. The popularity of the 


printed fan-mounts seems, however, to have run 
counter to the interests of the English fan-makers, 


for they thought necessary to petition against the 
importation of them from abroad; and one of 


calculating to raise thereby a 


selves, and starving hundreds. The decline of the 


1 


| ‘half a yard long ; serving not only for their proteo- 
as instruments for correcting their grown-up 
daughters, when troublesome or rebellious. [Iii 
judges of the land were not exempt from the fan- | 
fever, and no less a man than Lord Chief-Justice | | A 
Coke carried an enormous fan when going the | 
circuit—a curious method of adding dignity to the | 
majesty of the law ! | 
Catharime of Braganza imtroduced the green | | 
to elderly ladies, as ‘more comely and civil for old | 
persons than the former, which is shiffed with | 
nothing but vanity ;’ the vanity lying in the land- | 
scapes, romantic scenes, and fanciful designs with 
which the folding fans were decorated. In Anne’s | 
reign, the toy had lost none of its charms, nor had | 
To flirt a fan properly was an art only to be | 
| acquired with labour. Mrs Abington, the actress, [IIIs 
‘was a proficient in it: 
Pray, ladies, Abi ; 
‘There ’s nothing of the actress there: 
Assume her fashion if you can, 
| And catch the graces of her fan. 
Addison gives some amusing instructions in the | 
{ use of the fan. Handling the fan was performed | 
with the instrument closed, the executant first | 
shaking it at one gentleman, then tapping her | 
neighbour on the shoulder, next pressing her lips 
to the end of the fan, and finally letting her arm 
fall easily and gracefully by her side. This was | 
to be learned in about a week. Unfurling the fan 
required at least a month’s incessant practice; the | 
gradual and deliberate openings, and 
fallings asunder of the fan. To discharge fan was 
to make pop as loud as the report of | 
pistol. To ground fan was to top it gracefully | 
up a cards, replace a falling pin, adjust a their advocates proposed the levying of a tax of 
stray curl, or perform some equally important act. sixpence and a shilling upon ev and 
All these difficulties of fan-drill surmounted, the | leather fan-mount, _— a 
greatest remained to be conquered; but even 
flirting the fan might, with great perseverance, be 
) mastered by an apt pupil in three months’ time. 
| ‘There is an infinite variety of motions to be made | 


LADY FLAVIA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LORD LYNN’S WIFE.’ 


y the arrest of Adela 
Burt, British subject, falsely called the Lady Flavia 
Clare, and her removal to France, there to stand 
her trial for complicity in a murder alleged to have 
been committed in France. The name of the mur- 
= 
cal ak to Adela Burt; and the warrants were 
backed by abridged copies of depositions in both 
languages, bearing upon the crime. The — 
and the explaining of these documents occupi 
some time. But the detectives were in no hurry. 
They were civil and now that their pro- 
fessional vanity, ruffled by the unthinking resist- 
ance which the earl’s serving-men had opposed to 
their entry, had been stood very 
quietly beside the table, and never spoke but in 
answer to a question. Of the escape of her whom 
they sought, they had no fear; the house was too 
well watched for that ; mp aches at every 
outlet, and pd could well afford to be gentle and 
deferential in their caption. The earl had rallied 
from the first shock, and his practical common 
sense, not very far-reaching but sound, so far as its 
rays could penetrate through the haze of prejudice 
and routine, did not fail him in the t strait, 
He could not resist the weight of the proofs in 
of the accusation, but he spoke im favour 
in as a " is 
State, I should not permit a severity to 
be used towards her. But she 


up to 
ion, took 


ieve the , she said; ‘ the jon of 
sor ia, T dies, toc tren, Bas 
murder! that girl—who laid her pretty head on 
my knees yesterday, and looked 
with her sweet trustful blue eyes, 
child—she to be a murderess—impossible !’ 

And then Lady Mortlake began to weep afresh, 


Pardon, milord, I fear we must execute our 
orders,’ said M. Durbec at last. 

Lord Mortlake rose, and said with a dignity that 
was rare with the plain, gaiter-wearing earl: ‘I 
will go with you. is y lady, be she what 
tun t is my duty to hear 
what she may be able to say in extenuation of her 
conduct, to report it in the — quarter. 
She shall have justice, and i# there be grounds for 
mercy, my voice shall be raised in her behalf. That 
she is deeply to blame, I am certain; but I do 
not believe she is as bad, gentlemen, as these papers 
would make her out aes Hythe, with 

up,’ sail a groan ; 
be my wife. I could not bear to 


again he—but I loved her—loved her 
so very dearly, for herself—and I will not desert 
her or refuse to listen to her now. 

Those two were the only members of the noble 
family of Clare who went up stairs, accompanied by 
the two detectives. 

“Ts Lady Flavia in her room?’ asked the earl 
of one of the servants still hanging about with 
covery ; some one e er 
in the person of M. Durbec. Oe of te tome 
maids came timidly forward to say that Lady Flavia 

‘like a ghost,’ on the back- 

y an hour ago ; and Simmons and 
Mrs Benson, the housekeeper, on to precede . 
the on their way ; her ladyship, they knew, 
was in her own ai ts. Tt was i 
how easily all the servants of Harbledown had 
caught at the idea that there was something wrong 
about Lady Flavia, who was not as others were. 

The earl paused. 
said ; ‘I want no ing gossips here. is is a 
serious business, with whi 
do. If any one pays the eavesdropper, she 
be turned out of my house at once. Let no one 
enter the west wing without orders.’ 

The disappoi women fell 

ions. It was the 


ino they 
oS who chose to be obeyed. Lord 
an innocent | oth 


tl 
er kindly common-place emen, was 2 little 
awkward on the few occasions on which he 
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fan seems to have commenced with the present | and Lady Julia bent over her and spoke sooth | 
eee => still to be seen at balls|to her. Lord Hythe and Lady Caroline 
and theatres, it has long ceased to be a necessary | with one voice when they declared their full belief 

| tool in the It was 
absurd to think her anythi an illi 
instrument of more designi ms than 
was known that the sin of which she—the late | 
EMH | idol of the household—stood accused was not the 
Tse warrants were formal. Signed by the Minister | sin that turns a woman’s own sex into her bitterest 
6 Pati So et, Sat by the English Secre- foes and detractors, it was wonderful to see how the Ff 
of State, their authority was not to be denied | affection and esteem of months struggled against 
e fo own dou own suspicions, 
as he protested agunst the seeming cruclty”of 
making this helpless young creature scapegoat 
for the offences of the real criminals. te 
a 
| | 
| 
~ He turned away and hid his face. But Lady | 
Caroline sprang up with a flushed cheek, and eyes 
that were bright through their tears: ‘I will go 
| u —don’t forbid me—I can never see her 
| 
and been as a daughter of my own for months, and | | 
if she were the guiltiest wretch in the world, I | 
would not see her roughly or rudely treated’ 
Sergeant Skinner, who had boon 
er, who n 

lord im ur sample British | 
upon himself to answer: ‘ I can answer for myself, a 
my lord,and for Monsieur Durbec here, that we shall 
do our disagreeable duty with as little harshness as 
we can consistently with duty (here the sergeant’s | 
hand dropped into the side-pocket of his 
where lay a pair of bright steel handcuffs). We | 

ouse, and, begging your lordship’s on, we 
would not be rough or hasty with any woman, lady } 
or no lady.’ 

| | 
speak as a master i 

| 
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a word with the female servants. The 


of Harbledown, elsewhere than on the back- 
stairs, was as rare as that of a black swan; but 
now the establishment was disorganised, 
and it took no less than the earl’s blunt language, 
and its implied threat, to keep the west wing clear 
of curious spies. 
‘The doors will be locked most likely ; we must 
persuade her to admit us, poor unhappy girl,’ said 


the doors. But contrary to his expectation, it did 
not prove to be locked ; it yielded at once. The 
intruders found all the inner doors of the pretty 


suite of pink rooms open, and the rooms in a blaze 
of light. The wax-lights, which it was the whim 
of their wilful og to keep ready on every 
chimney-piece and table, had all been or aan 
the boudoir, ing-room, -room, 
were all with the clear white light. 

‘Come in, if you will ; I am here,’ said the well- 
known girlish voice from the bedroom. 

They went in, Durbec going first. The large 
chamber was not one of our ordinary English rooms, 
choked up by a monstrous bed, and containing 
little else than that mountain of upholstery. It 
was furnished in the tasteful French fashion, with 
sofa, and couch, and arm-chairs of and 


pretty kni s there, and it had a deep Brussels 
whose tints did not jar with the warm rose 
pink of the silken curtains. The little bed, in its 
alcove, standing modestly aloof, with its virginal 
white curtains edged with lace, was merely an 
unobtrusive feature in the appointments, not a self- 
asserting Temple of Sleep, like the British four- 
. It was a room at which a Parisian could 
ve looked approvingly. 
The fire burned bright, adding its flickering 
ellow lustre to the glare of the many wax-lights. 
ear the fire, ing beside a arm-chair of 
Sighs if for euppoct stood the 
ight as if for support, e object 
oP thet search—motionless stood, 
them. They had expected to find a guilty, panic- 
stricken woman cowering in a corner, and receivi 
them with shrieks and frantic prayers and false asser- 
e on Ww e storm, lo’ had 
burst, she whom the halting step, yy but 
of Nemesis had overtaken at last, stood and faced 
them with dauntless mien, and eyes that never 
quailed. In the shock of that dreadful discovery, 
with all its bitter sting and of 
ment to come, she bore h right royally.. Her 
dazzling beauty had never before worn the 
charm that it in the excitement of that 
terrible hour. No terrified woman, trembling at 
the coming of her accusers, was there ; but a queen, 
rather, who, in the midst of ruin and insult, faces 
her rebellious subjects with indomitable pride, and 
meets their menaces with quiet scorn. 
Durbec advanced tow her with a quick 
and his hand extended. «De par la loi!’ he i 
as he drew near—‘in the name of the law, and in 
the Emperor's name, I arrest you, Adela Burt, 
falsely called the Lady Flavia Clare, for your share 
in the assassination here de to. You are my 


apparition of a cap and apron in such a‘ house as 


the earl, laying his grasp upon the handle of one of 


velvet, mirrors, a? pen vases of flowers here, | detecti 


strange | she—the fairy 


of her according to the formal procedure in 
case ee She did not shrink, she did not 
start back ; but there was a sort of shudder and 
shrinking, not of fear, but of strong repugnance in 
her voice as she made answer: ‘No ; do not touch 
me ; it is useless. I deny nothing. Je me rends, 
Monsieur! I am Adela Burt, and I am your 
a wa Your duty is discharged, Monsieur 


The Frenchman bowed and fell back, 

of the beauty and co’ before him. Power of 
any sort will make itself felt, and the very fact of 
his prisoner’s being acquainted with his name, by 
some means which he could not guess, had weight 
with him.. The others, too, stood silent for a 
moment, gazing on her who had been one of their 

own fireside kindred circle for weeks and months. 
She—let us call her Lady Flavia Clare to the 
last—she met their gaze with an audacious daring 
that was merely the unmasking of a strong soul in 
its despair. Her elfin majesty, her almost childish 
loveliness, were enhanced by the anguish that 
wed her heart in silence. Her raven hair 
ell in masses of gleaming curls, and once she 
tossed it back with the old gesture of infantine 
impatience ; her great blue eyes—those eyes whose 
colour, so rare in conjunction with black hair, was 
one of her chief charms, and had aided in the 
ion of her imposture—were unnaturally 
bright and large, so it seemed, and her sweet young 
face was slightly suffused with a flush of hectic 
colour. Her gloves, and fan, and her handkerchief 
—a little heap of Honiton lace—lay on the chair 
beside which she stood. She had thrown her 
cloak—the cloak she was to have worn on her way 
to the ball—over her shoulders, and the scarlet 
cashmere, with its broad border of gold, set off the 
splendour of her beauty like some theatrical 
costume might have done. The cloak was a little 
open in front, and it might have been noticed that 
her breath came quickly, more quickly by far than 
was agg, om was the only visible sign of 
emotion. The gems on her neck, on her bare arms, 
kled and flashed as she stirred, and the coronet 
of flowers made the blackness of the hair around 


ving | the pure white oval of her forehead appear more 


intense than ever before. 
‘O Flavia, Flavia!’ broke out Lady Caroline 
sto abruptly in her as she remem! 
all, for they who looked = her, their late 
companion and jled darling, saw her now, 
gleaming in her awful loveliness, through a fancied 
mist haze of blood-red light that encompassed 
her like a lurid atmosphere of guilt and sin. And 
iry princess, the creature that seemed 
too bright for earth, only to be lent for a little 
while from some sunnier sphere that she might 
sport for a brief hour of butterfly-life among flowers 
and fair e was accused, and did not even 
sar: her crime—and that crime was murder. 
‘I have not come here to ye you,’ said 
ish i if you have 
can - 


on your 
behalf. I over the and injury done to 
me and mine. wat erstand that you are 
accused of murder—of bei 


princi 
I can’t belli 


— > pless girl the victim— 
it 


Se il 


exchanged | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
liate what you are charged with, you should tell it 
And he di 
wile with the other he seemed about to lay hold | | 
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And Lord Mortlake looked from the officers to 
the culprit, and back again, with an expression of 
painful perplexity. 

Then Lady Flavia spoke. ‘ My lord,’ she said, 
‘you are a good man. You and yours have been 
kind to me. That is over now. You will 
remember me with loathing, as a hateful thing 
that you would wish to put out of vo memory, 
as I presently be thrust out of the world, as 


‘a wretch unfit to cumber it. But bear with me 


now; and you, Lady Caroline, listen. Before I 
go to my French prison and my French scaffold, I 
wish to say some words, with the permission of 
these —— who are my masters now. And 
here she glanced half in scorn, half in entreaty, 
towards the detectives. 

‘We will wait as long as you please, my la—— 
I mean, miss,’ answered Sergeant Skinner; ‘only 
please remember you are not bound to criminate 
yourself.’ 

Durbec put his hand on his heart and bowed 
without speaking; and then both men’s faces 
evinced the curiosity that they could not help 
feeling. The earl seated himself in a chair, lean- 
ing his head on his hand; but Lady Caroline, 
nervous and distressed, continued to stand, with 
her eyes wandering from the carpet to the face of 
her former friend. 

Lady Flavia paused for a moment, and then com- 
menced in a clear low voice, that was wonderfully 
distinct and firm, even in that extremity : ‘I thank 
you for your indulgence; I shall not abuse it. 
The pond bors Iam going to make will have one 
merit—it will be true. J, who have been a Lie 
Incarnate, whose name was usurped, whose fortune 
was a theft, whose very being was steeped in false- 
hood, shall tell no lie to-night. You may believe 
me, as you would believe the words of the dying— 
and I am very near to death—I mean to tell you 
the whole truth.” Here she laughed, the old ring- 
ing laugh, the joyless, elfin laugh that had seldom 
failed to cause fear or perplexity even in the dullest 
listener. Those who tenes it now understood it 
better than they had been used to do, and they shud- 
dered as they hearkened to it. She went on: 
‘Listen. You know my real name, my real station, 
and that I am a niece of Mrs Royston ; but you know 
little more. These are the facts. I was left an 
orphan, and penniless, and I was received out of 
charity by my aunt, whom I had never seen before. 
The name I bore was a very humble name ; the blood 
in my veins was derived from very humble sources ; 
the were plain yeomen at best, and I do not 
think that their pedigree aspires so high as to 
claim even a great-grandfather. Yet such as I am, 
I have played my part tolerably well. It cost me 
no effort to act the patrician. Did I prove a dis- 
grace to the name and the Norman blood of Clare, 
my lord? Did you, Lady Caroline, or any of your 
aristocratic friends, ever detect the daw beneath 
the fine borrowed plumes? Hardly so, I think!’ 
Here again she laughed, but instantly resumed : 
‘I don't think I bore much resemblance to my 
worshipful ancestry, the Burts. My uncle Brand 
was no flatterer, but when I first came to share my 
aunt’s home, he asked, in his rough way, where 
his wife’s family had stolen me, since I seemed a 
thoroughbred hawk from out of a nest of owls. 
Indeed, poor Aunt Elizabeth was afraid of me at 
first, because, as she said, I was a lady. The 
Roystons were abroad then. Debt and outlawry 


kept them out of England, and in their wandering 
shifting life, I OR them. My poor father 
had thought himself quite a rich man once. He 
gave me a good education, so far as a prize gover- 
ness and expensive masters can impart one ; and 
I read much more, perhaps, than was good for me. 
There was no one to restrain my choice of literary 
food, and I could repeat whole chapters of the 
French novels that amused my idle hours. For 
the rest, I had memory and quickness, and my 
own strong will. I learned what I chose to learn ; 
I did what I chose to do, and even Brand Royston 
had a kind of respect for me. 

‘He had no respect for his wife’s family ; indeed 
he had been disappointed in his hopes of getting 
money from them, and he was not overdelicate in 
speaking his mind. He was himself of a grand old 
stock—commoners, no doubt, my lord, but the 
Roystons of —— have as many quarterings of 
nobility as would satisfy a Vienna herald—a d 
old stock, that had produced none but beef: faced, 
dull-brained squires until Brand was born. He 
was a ruffian, but he had some good qualities ; he 
was brave, and he was open-handed. I dare say 
he would have made a very respectable bucaneer. 
He was always moodily revolving in his muddled 
mind how he might retrieve his losses, and be 
wealthy, Rattling Royston as of old. And I, too, 
had my dreams—dreams that are held wrong in 
a woman, but that in a man are thought the main- 
spring of a noble ambition. I wished to rise, to 
take my place in the bright prosperous world, 
where gold, and sounding titles, and flashing 
jewels, and power over the thousands and the 
millions who make up the bulk of the world, give 
life a charm that mine lacked. 

*I wanted, also, to be free from the petty cares, 
and duns, and difficulties which caused Aunt Eliza- 
beth to spend her days in pinching, and saving, 
and temporising—from the existence of privations, 
hard bargains, and keeping up appearances, that is 
the lot of abroad. A man has 
fifty fields open to him if he care to rise, but a 
woman—her paths are few. If she cannot write, 
or paint, or sing, or act better than other women, 
she has no resource but in marriage ; and marriage 
—mercenary marriage—you need not tell me what 

ou think of it. You cannot despise it more than 

, who would have married Lord Hythe, had I but 
dared, without a spark of love for him. 

‘But presently—we were at Brussels then— 
Basil Royston, just then made junior captain in his 

iment, catne on leave to d his furlough at 
what was called his home. We cousins met for the 
first time, and I—I loved him.—Does my ism 
tire you? MayI go on?’ And she t back 
her curls, the jewels on her bare white arm flashing 
in the light as she drew her little hand over the 
radiant brow that bore up against shame and 
sorrow with a courage that could not be beaten 
suffered no change; on the contrary, her e 
seemed to dilate and glitter, and her fir face had 
never seemed so delicately fair as while she spoke. 
It was Titania pleading, but not for mercy, before 
a mortal tribunal, and as the fire rose and fell, and 
the light played on the scarlet cloak, on the white 
floating ball-dress, the gems, the lace, the ebon 
curls, the matchless face, even M. Durbec felt as 
if the whole scene were the delusion of a dream. 


‘I loved him,’ she said—‘the selfish poltroon. 


| | 

| | 
| | 
| 


ill 


= 
4. 
Fees 
i 
i 


Y came from the convent to 
visit at the Roches. A pale, 
spiritless my lo assure you, y 

line, you ene have caressed and valued 
the true heiress as you have caressed and valued 
the counterfeit; a timid, frightened, harmless 
creature ; as fearful of being withdrawn from her 


‘She shrank from Basil’s dark beauty and bold 
dissolute bearing. A falcon and a pigeon would 
have mated as easily as those two. She disliked 
and avoided him, and soon the Superior of her 
convent curtailed the visits she had used to 


sk 
Eg. 


twenty times better ; 
remark my plan was founded. 


of the scheme of personating the ter of Earl 
Francis. We were of an age—both eighteen. Both 
were dark, and we were even a little alike. The 
earl had not seen his child for many years; he 
could not recognise her, surely. He would leave 
her, now that his heart was softened, all he 
had to leave. Brand Royston and his son 


re 
ses 


TEE 


: 


and carried away before she recovered from the 


. sweet clear voice failed, and the girl’s 
breath came im quick ating gasps, and she 
pressed her hand to her a eee 


with a wild, sudden gesture of pain. Sergeant 
Skinner, who had been for some time looking very 
as icious glance around the room; 
ut saw many pretty 
tables an conse, the 
ittering contents spread about, among t! 
which 
was closed. 


THE MONTH: 


SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
TWENTY years ago, scientific conversazioni were 
rare in the metropolis; but now, every Society, 
whether to consider it essen- 
tial to hold a soirée at 


has given one as President of the hical 
Society, which, enlivened by the ee. 
was a very brilliant gathering, besides its illustra- 
tions of much that is new in geographical science ; 
and General Sabine, President of the Royal Society, 
has given two at Burlington House, which, though 
not by the fair sex, were si ly attrac- 
tive by reason of their illustration of the progress 
particu 

We have on former occasions noticed aluminum- 
bronze as a metal combining in an extraordinary 
of strength and lightness. 
Hitherto, it been only used for me trays, 
jewellery, and various domestic articles; but at the 
meeting above referred to, excellent proof was shewn 
of the of for scientific 
purposes, chiefly in parts of surveying-instruments, 
and 
of this kind, it is hardly possible to overrate the 
advantage gained to observers by the combination 
of strength and lightness possessed by the metal ; 
and although the bronze is an intractable metal 
for casting, the difficulties have been so well over- 
have been cast in one 
piece, the m being nowhere more than about 
of bearing a heavy weight. From this, a fai 
notion of its strength may be inferred. 

It is worth notice, by the way, that machinery is 
—_— more and more into use in the manufacture 
of philosophical instruments, which is important, 
inasmuch as machine-made instruments must 
be accurate and identical. Hence, observers in 
places widely separated, using similar instruments, 
will be able to compare their observations with 
greater certainty than before. Moreover, it is 
found that women can be employed to attend the 
machines, which will be a subject of con i 


EE 


‘among those persons who have been trying to solve 
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But I did not know his baseness ; I did not know | Poitou—while I assumed her place. Then Basil 
7 how shallow a soul was hidden under that showy | was to marry me—he would do that for gold—and 
surface. He was a handsome, well-bred young | we three were to share the spoil between us. Lady 
Flavia was to be drugged with a strong narcotic 
a Burt, and he, as a Royston, 
to Indi : th him a 
him—he very likely tossed it to some danc 
who amused him in one of the nautches he li 
so well—and my heart, and love, and prayers, for 
I could pray then. If he would have married me, 
and taken me out with him, I would have made 
letters ; and yet, when he came back, di { 
a cashiered from India, I 
married him even then. He was worse than before. 
He did not dare to drink at home as he did else- 
where, for he stood in awe of his formidable father, | and in this way the Professors of all the arts and 
who was the terror of the household. But he was | sciences, and some who profess neither, we in 
bad and weak. He set the seal to his offences, in| a little gentle dissipation. The President of the 
my eyes, b ing court to the late Lord Mort- | Linnzan Society has given two soirées, at which 
birds, beasts, fishes, and plants were exemplified 
by remarkable specimens ; Sir Roderick Murchison 
quiet convent, an uncned 10 busting wor 
of strife and pomp, as if she had been Caspar | 
Hauser. We were all kind to her, but it was with | 
j | 
| 
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_ js invaluable, for in boilers and other vessels made 
_ful acids. One o 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


the problem as to how unmarried women shall earn 
their own living. 


There were examples, also, of the further applica- | 


tion of platinum to scientific uses, in which a 
considerable advance has been made since Deville’s 
discovery that platinum can be cast in. large 
masses. For man ing chemists, platinum 


of that metal, they can concentrate the most power- 

if these boilers, looking something 
like a large bright tin kettle, was shewn standing 
on a table ; its price was two thousand pounds. 

A few years ago, magnesium was worth forty 
guineas an ounce ; now it can be bought at ten 
shillings an ounce, so greatly has the cost of its 
manufacture been cheapened ; and it is now pro- 
duced as valves and screw-tubes of considerable 
size and thickness, as well as in the form of wire. 
It is also highly useful for illuminating purposes, 
and experiments have been made with a view to 
its adoption for street-lighting instead of gas. Of 
its brilli there is no question ; it throws 


gas 
A Company |, 
ere gas 


in Rio Janeiro, is sold at seventeen 
shillings the thousand feet, wrote not long ago to 
the secretary of a scientific society in London, to 
ask whether magnesium could not be afforded at 
less cost. The inventive faculty is so lively at the 
present day, that it is not impossible a satisfactory 
answer may be given before the world is many 
ectric an phic si appear to 
multiply every month; some simple and effec- 
tive, others curious and compli Among the 
former are signals for use in mines, whereby the 
man at the top of the shaft can communicate easily 
with the man at the bottom. Others are for use 
on railways; others in ships for the delivery of 
orders from the deck to the engine-room. One 
of the latter was the more noticeable, as it has a 
contrivance for ing known on the deck instan- 
taneously whether the order to reverse the engines 
has been obeyed or not. But while all ible 
contingencies or services seem to be provided for, 
there was no contrivance or apparatus for commu- 
nicating between the passengers of a railway-train 
in motion and the guard or engine-driver. It is by no 
means creditable to the inventive genius of the day 
that this reproach should still be made against us. 
The numerous improvements made in that but 
recently-invented instrument the s , are 
good evidence of the advances made in optical 
science ; for while some imens contain com- 
binations for observing all henomena of light, 
others are so small and portable, that they can be 
carried in the pocket; and this instrument can 
now be used in combination with the telescope or 
the microscope, analysing the sun and fixed stars, 
the largest and most remote objects, as well as the 
smallest and nearest. In this branch of art, Mr John 
Browning has achieved a well-deserved reputation 
as a manufacturer.—A good example of an applica- 
tion of optical science was shewn by what is called 
the crystal-cube portrait. The cube is formed 
ef two prisms; a pho hic portrait is fixed 
to the back of one of the prisms, and to the side 
of the other ; and being reflected on the two inner 
surfaces, they there blend and ap as one, but 
in lifelike relief. of 
taken a few months ago, and mounted in this 


were, into another 
nnd steel, all of which 
bearing on the question of the strength dura- 
bility of iron used for railway purposes. The texture 
of iron and steel alters with lo: i use. and 


hilosophy. Considering the benefits that London 
has derived. from a) science, 
recognise the significance of a uet given 
the Mansion House the Lord Ma 


some two hundred and fifty cultivators of science. 
One of our statesmen is in Vienna trying to teach 
a simple lesson to the Austrians, which, however, 
they are slow to learn. It is, that free trade with 


largely promote the material ity of Austria. 
of thie preposition bed , it is to be 
found in the great. increase of trade nm Eng- 


Mr Gladstone in his a as realised 
we year by the total import export trade of 
this country—namely, L.487,000,000—an astound- 


ing total ! 

‘Dublin has opened an Industrial Exhibition, 
which, we hope, will have a beneficial effect 
on the industry of Ireland—As a proof that the 
Thames is less uninhabitable than it was, the chair- 


way, represented the venerable philosopher with 


335 
l | an appearance of reality that excited surprise and 
l admiration—Another optical contrivance is the 
disso! while the 
’ tor is looking at the pictures, one subject fades, as 
| | | 
re an ere 1s no 80. 
to be useful in detecting the alteration as the.micros- 
cope. The neoandinde shews: how the spee- | | 
troscope may be employed im the detection of 
blood-stains on linen even when faint ; and it may 
be that we shall some day hear that. his method has 
been tried in the investigation of suspected crime. 
If to all these inventions we add instruments for pis 
shewing various phenomena of polarisation of 
ight—an apparatus for producing a vacuum by 
falling mercury, more. effective. than the air-pump mo 
—an mstrument for shewing the development of ay 
masters, lent by the Queen, and paintings, drawings, i 
and sculptures by modern artists, it will be under- a 
stood that a conversazione at the Royal Society is 
not a mere dilettante affair, but an os 
demonstration of the progress of art, science, 
| 
a 
President and Council of the Royal Society, an | | 
England would be profitable to both countries, an ; i 
and and France, and in the enormous sum sta | 
man of the Metropolitan Board of Works has : 
announced that a very fine jack had been caught in 
the river, opposite the Custom-house. It is very , 
satisfactory to know that the money spent on the 
main drainage has produced even this result. : 

Dr Stenhouse, who is well known for his { 
numerous applications of chemistry to 
uses, has recently discovered an additional use for 
— namely, that it renders leather waterproof. 

e leather being coated several times with par- ; 
by which rapid absorption takes place. Whether { 
and with the same result. It has been frequently 
noticed that gutta-percha soles give out a wooden 
sound when struck: the paraffined soles. give out 
a similar sound ; and we are told that boots and , 
shoes made of the leather prepared under Dr q 
of ordinary 
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Etna and Vesuvius are once more in eruption ; All the day the dancing sextons — = 
and scientific men are on the watch for Dragged at bell-ropes, rising, falling ; 
tunities to examine and note carefully such of the Clanging bells, inquiring, answering, ‘ 
occurring phenomena as have a bearing on certain From the towers were ever calling. 
branches of science. Mr Robert Mallet, who lately Cardinals, in crimson garments, 
visited Naples, Sicily, and the Lipari Islands, Stood and listened to the chiming ; 
believes that he has accomplished for vulcanology And within his lofty chateau 
that which he has previously done for seismology. Sate the pope, and beat the timing. 
In connection with this subject, Pompeii occurs to Minstrels, soldiers, monks, and jesters 
mind, and we quote as interesting to lovers of Laughed to hear the merry clamour, 
ancient art a from a letter to the As above them in the turrets 
President of the Institute of bition Architects Music clashed from many a hammer. 
‘Here Pompeii is, of course, subject of para- A In was a joyous city: 
mount Pore, the writer. ‘The feeling ate the bridges, 
its em its ic buildings, is inde- brown cliffs’ highest ridges, 
seribable. Fiorello is the present admirable Clamoured those sonorous bells ; 
director of the excavations; he hes po engine 
abuses by his intelligence, firmness, i ity, 
and he rd a ose scholar and a gentleman. I All their chimes together tangling 
obtained from him what every person of Showering music on the people 
ability can @ permit to draw and to ramble at Round the town-house in the mornings ; 
large through Pompeii ; and when we hear of the Scattering joy and jubilations, —_ 
extortion and difficulties which formerly dogged Hope and welcome, wrath and scornings ; 
an artist’s steps from the moment he set foot in Ushering kings, or ara ea 
the ruins to the moment he quitted them, this 
liberal treatment ought to make us all grateful to on 

blic. Photogra’ ill short e Pompeii ights and nig river, 
of ae every shop-window in Naples is Now by Tichens he and blot, 

t floating, mournful music, 

At a recent meeting of the Geographical Society, As es bands of angels fl ing, 

With the loud blasts of the tempest 
portan cerning ill victoriously vieing. 

Isthmus of Panama were made known. It ap ! ul 

that in one place the tidal waters of the Atlantic "= apy be why Avignon 

and Pacific approach so near, that they are separ- When 

ated by fifteen miles of land only ; and it is argued Still round holy cities cneali 

that the readiest way of crossing the isthmus would Yet, perhaps, > Sar sapien diadeg, 

be by that route. The opening is by the Gulf of 


And that pleasant silver beating, 


St Blas on the Atlantic side, and by the Bayanos 


: : - - Was but as of children playing, 
—_ _ the a side. But it is ee And their mother’s name repeating. 
rt as intervening distance is, it has . 
never yet been crossed by a white man ; though it] With a masig uutinings 
is that the Darien Indians haul their canoes One! Two! Three! in merry cadence, 
from one water to the other through a dip in the Rolling, crashing, clanging, firing. 
mountain-chain, which, as is well known, extends Hence it was that in past ages, 
the whole length of the isthmus, Attempts were When ’mid war those sounds seemed sweeter, 
| made by Englishmen about thirty years ago to La Ville Sonnante people called it, 
route, but ; City sacred to Saint Peter. 
a venture open, for whi t . 
| Geographical Society will be able to find competi- 
tors in its own ranks. Considering that a line of Has its bell-towers all deserted 
mail-steamers is about to be started from New By those ringers—more’s the pity. 
Zealand to Panama, the present would appear to Pope and cardinal are vanished ; 
| be a promising time for the exploration. And no music fills the night-air ; 
Gone the red robes and the sable ; 
was a city, 
yous town with many a On the 1st of July will the first 
x each tower, the er of oliver, THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE, 
nze, Or iron, swayed so proud : 
Tolling deep and swingi hoe By the Author of Lost Sir Maseingberd, kc. 
Beating fast and beating loudly. To be continued weekly till finished. 


! Four! ! Three ! still repeating ; Printed and Published by W. & R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
Five ! Seven! Six! Eight ! hurrying, chasing ; 
Bim-BoM-BING-BANG merry beating. Also sold by all Booksellers, 
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